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the dialectical stores of Latin by germa-nus. In the
same manner the Latin word for shepherd, pastor,
was so constantly applied to the shepherd of the
people, or the clergyman, le pasteur, that a new word
was wanted for the real shepherd. Thus berbicarius,
from berbex or vervex, a wether, was used instead of
pastor, and changed into the French berger. Instead
of the Spanish enfermo, ill, we find in French wialade,
in Italian malato. Languages so closely related as
Greek and Latin have fixed on different expressions
for son, daughter, brother, woman, man, sky, earth,
moon, hand, mouth, tree, bird, fee.1 That is to say,
out of a large number of synonyms which were
supplied by the numerous dialects of the Aryan
family, the Greeks perpetuated one, the Romans an-
other. It is clear that when the working of this
principle of natural selection is allowed to extend
more widely, languages, though proceeding from the
same source, may in time acquire a totally different
nomenclature for tlio commonest objects. The num-
ber of real synonyms is frequently exaggerated, and
if we are told that in Icelandic there are 120 names
for island, or in Arabic 500 names for lion,2 and
1,000 names for sword,3 or in German sixty names
for Primula eluiior, and about fifty for Colchicuwi
autwnwiaU^ many of these are no doubt purely
poetical or technical. But even where there are in
a language four or live names only for the same object,

1  Sco Latter on the Taranittn Lawjiuujcs, p. 02.

2  Ucnan, llwloire dex Lant/itcs stmitiqucs, p. 137.

3  Pococke, Notes to Abul/wagiiis, p. 153; Glossologyt p. 352.   See
infra, p. 527.

* Buhaghel, DettMie Sprache, p. 64.